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New Books From E. P. DUTTON 
Indian Drums Beat Again 


By Frances McGuire, author The Secret of Barnegat 
Light. A thrilling adventure story about the Ojibway 
Indians on Mackinac Island, and a boy who uncovers | 
a racket which has troubled the police of several 
states. 

Illustrated by John Polgreen. Ages 8-12. 2.50 


The Junior Book of Insects 


- Edwin Way Teale. A new and completely revised 
ition of a fascinating and informative book. Iilus- | 
trated with a wealth of new photographs. Ages 11-14. 


$3.75 
No Way Back 


BY Hilda Cumings Price. A beautifully written story 
of the days of Cromwell. Exciting adventures are 
shared by pretty Meg Massinger, young Roundhead, 
and Harry Styles, Royalist, in their united fight for 
liberty. j 
Illustrated by Christine Price. Ages 11-14. $2.50 


The Mysterious 
Treasure of Cloud Rock 


By Jo Brewer. Suspense, humor, adventure and three 
nice youngsters are involved in a search for treasure 
on England’s north coast. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


The Gabriel Horn 


7 Felix Holt. One of the outstanding adult novels 
of 1951, revised and edited for ages 13-16. a d 
People’s Edition. April 30. $2.50 | 


Candle In The Sky 


By Elizabeth Bleecker Meigs, author of The Crusade 
and the Cup. Sharply drawn and beautifully written 
story of Joan of Arc and two young knights who were” 
with her in her days of triumph and 
Illustrated by Dorothy Bayley Morse. Ages 11-14. 
April 30. $2.50 


Rainbow After Rain 


By Janet Lambert. Another wonderful book about | 

Tippy Parrish—and how she picks up the threads of | 

her life, after her fiance is killed in Korea. 
Ages 12-16. April 30. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO,, Inc. 


$00 Fourth Avenue New York 10, New Yo 
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Serving Librarians 
Satisfactorily 
Has Become A HABIT 
At Our Plant 


** *£ 


A HABIT 
We Shall Always Maintain 


“Bound to Stay Bound’’ 
BINDINGS 


Prebound Library 
Books Rebinding 


New Method 
Book Bindery 


Inc. 
Jacksonville, Illinois 


“The Most 
Revolutionary 
Improvement 
in Prebound 
Library Books 
Since the turn 

of the Century!” 


Write for 
Check Lists. 


Now Ready 


The exciting new 
MB NUBOOK 
CARDS 


“To Save You Time 
Complete 
buying information and 
references to reviews 
on all 
current juveniles, 
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Marie Bergren - MB NuBooks 
Post Office Box 585 
Oak Park, illinois 


“REG. APPLIED For” 











ABINGDON - COKESBURY SPRING CHILDREN'S BOOKS 


To Be Published March 9 
(Except Martin Luther, May 11) 
(all cloth bound) 





MARTIN 

LUTHER 
By May McNeer and 

Lynd Ward 
The great reformer’s 
life, from boyhood to 
everlasting fame. Sim- 
ply and dramatically 
told, and _ illustrated 
with magnificent full- 
color pictures. A beau- 
tiful book of perman- 
ent value; the perfect 
companion to the au- 
¢ thor’s and artists’s dis- 
tinguished John Wes- 
Be ley. 
Ages 9 up. $2.50 
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WATER, WATER EVERYWHERE! 


By Mary Walsh 
Pictured by Helene Carter 
The story of water all 
over the world, from 
the running brook to 
the mighty ocean. Fas- 
cinating information, 
delightfully presented. 
Superb detailed _ pic- 
tures, many in two col- 
ors. Ages 8 up. $2 








SLAVE BOY IN JUDEA 
By Josephine Sanger Lau 
Illustrated by Joseph G. Farris 
The fast-moving story of a young 
Gallic slave and his Roman master, 
set against the background of Judea 
and the growth of the early Chris- 
tian faith. By the author of Beggar 
Boy of Galilee and The Story of 
Joseph. Ages 8 up. $2 


THOMAS ALVA 
EDISON, Inventor 


By Ruth Cromer Weir 
Illustrated by Albert Orbaan 


Early adventures and later trials 
and successes make up this exciting 
life story of a genius. A Makers of 
America book by the author of Leif 
Ericson, Explorer. Ages 7 up. $1.50 





A HOUSE FOR LEANDER 
By Rebecca K. Sprinkle. Illustrated by Maurice Robertson 


Of a dog too big for a doghouse, and how an architect solves the problem. 
Large, clear type and many two-color pictures make this simply told story 


an ideal easy-to-read book. $1.50 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY 


Nashville 2, Tennessee 
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Will You Please Tell Us? 


Eleanor Kidder, President 


To the members of the Division who act as children’s or young people's 
librarians in addition to library service in another capacity. 

You show your interest in the Division by your membership in it. We 
want to make sure that your needs are served by the program of activities of 
the Division. The fact that we can meet in groups for free exchange of ideas 
only at long intervals makes it difficult for us to assess and meet your needs. 

Can you, as an individual member, take time to jot down some of the 
things in which you wish help, or ways in which we can improve what is 
being done, or suggest future activities of the Division which would aid you? 
We have in mind needs not already met by your state and local agencies or by 
professional publications. 

One idea on a post card will mean much to us. A letter will be flattering. 
This request is made not only to all who are part time children’s and young 
people’s librarians but also to all who know their problems. 

Of course, the invitation for suggestions is extended to all full time 
children’s and young people’s librarians and their own needs and problems in 
relation to the Division. 

I am looking forward to receiving your suggestions directed to me at the 
Seattle Public Library, Seattle +, Washington. 


. e 

A Gift For Merimond 

By Mildred Napier Anderson 

Pictures by J. Paget-Fredericks 
A fairy tale by the author of Sandra and the Right Prince. The hero, 
Merimond, possesses the doubtful blessing of having all his wishes 
granted. The story of how he loses this gift is delight to the reader 
of fairy tale age. Mr. Paget-Fredericks has made many decorative 
pictures. $2.50 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue New York I1, N. Y. 
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The Faraway Books 


Elizabeth H. Gross 
Coordinator of Work with Children 
Enoch Pratt Free Library 


Several years ago the plan of the monthly children’s librarians’ meetings 
at the Pratt Library centered around the distinguished book ///ustrators of 
Children’s Books. One of the chapters dealt with “Foreign Picture Books in 
a Children’s Library” and was written by Maria Cimino. The collection of 
foreign children’s books at Pratt was practically non-existent at that time be- 
cause there were always more immediate and pressing needs for the inadequate 
book funds available. Friends of the library and staff members had from time 
to time contributed their treasures to a small reference collection but there 
were practically none available for exhibit or circulation to the children them- 
selves. 

In line with the desire to have a specialist speak upon a subject which 
was of great interest to the staff, Miss Cimino graciously consented to share 
her knowledge with the group and The New York Public Library agreed to 
lend over 100 foreign children’s books from its collection for display during 
the month at the library. Although money was still not plentiful, Miss 
Cimino’s delightful and informative talk fanned the flame of interest and the 
idea was then born that a small but auspicious beginning could be made to 
bring to the children of Baltimore the books enjoyed and read by children the 
vorld over. 

When the first list of foreign books prepared by Miss Masten was pub- 
lished in Top of the News for October 1950, orders were placed immediately. 
\s is often the case some few titles were unobtainable in this country and out- 
of-print by the time our order reached .the dealer but twenty-four bright and 
shining books did arrive, were translated by a member of the Processing Divi- 
sion staff so that annotations could be written, and were prepared to make 
their debut before the children. Since this was to be an experiment which 
would prove the advisability of establishing a permanent collection should 
tunds become available, it was decided to house the books in an attractive box 
and route them to each children’s room for a period of two weeks each. The 
design of the box was in the form of a little house taken from the title page of 
one of the books Der Spielzeugschrank by Otto Beyer. It was complete with 
partitions, a chimney that doubled as a handle, and gaily decorated in the 
proper motif by the Exhibits Department. A note book, likewise decorated, 
accompanied the exhibit with the list of books included and a synopsis of the 
story of each with the translated title. On October 15, 1951, the books began 
their journey in Baltimore with a two weeks’ visit to the Children’s Room at 
the Central Library. Then they started on their triumphal tour to each of the 
twenty-six branches of the Pratt Library, where children from different sec- 
tions of the city could enjoy them for a similar two week period. 

“The Faraway Books’ as they were christened by one small borrower 
attracted delighted attention from the children. They were intrigued with the 
illustrations and captivated by the languages. Children who were still familiar 
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with their native tongue generously and proudly translated the stories for 
other children. Parents, too, were fascinated and so were older boys and girls 
who in general would have been scornful of picture books. Several of the chil- 
dren’s librarians took the display to their story hours and the children were 
encouraged to tell the story of any of the books with which they were familiar. 
Since Pelle’s New Suit in its English translation is quite a favorite, several 
of the children took great delight in using the original edition and telling the 
story to the group. 

The experiment was successful beyond our greatest dreams. More books 
were needed, two little houses to hold them became a necessity, and two weeks 
proved much too short a time for the children to savor them to their complete 
satisfaction. 

With the new list prepared by the International Committee of the Chil- 
dren’s Library Association Foreign Children’s Books Available in the United 
States and with a special gift fund which can be used to augment our collec- 
tion, we are now preparing to increase the number of books in the traveling 
exhibits and also to purchase, for the Children’s Room, a collection of foreign 
children’s books which will be permanently available for the children to enjoy. 

From small beginnings grow large achievements, and in Baltimore an 
additional step has been taken to widen the avenues of the children’s minds 
to the universality of the delights which books bring to boys and girls through- 
out the world. 


Foreign Childrens’ Book Exhibit 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 1, Maryland 





Harper Books For Boys and Girls 


THE DUCK* 


Photographs by YLLA. Words by MAR- 
GARET WISE BROWN. Brilliant photo- 
graphs illustrate this amusing story of a duck 
who went out to see the world and let the 
world see him. Similar in format to The 
Sleepy Little Lion. 40 pages. 9% x 11%4. 
Ages 4 - 8. April. $2.50 


By BEATRICE SCHENK DE REGNIERS. 

Pictures by Maurice Sendak. A sparkling 

new picture book about a little boy who 

imagines himself a giant—higher than the chimneys, higher than the 
tree-tops, higher than the sky. 32 pages. 8'4 x 11%. Ages 3 - 6. March. 
$2.00 


BIG MOSE 


By KATHERINE B. SHIPPEN. Pictures by Margaret Bloy Graham. 
A tall tale about a fabulous character who lived in Old New York and 
accomplished amazing feats his friends still remember. ‘‘Excellent folk- 
lore.”—Virginia Kirkus. 96 pages. 6 x 814. Ages 7 - 11. April. $2.00 


SHADRACH 


By MEINDERT DE JONG. Pictures by Maurice Sendak. A little boy 
experiences the mixed pleasures of possessing a rabbit of his very own 
to care for. A truly tender drama of childhood. 192 pages. 53 x 8. 
Ages 6 - 10. April. $2.50 


READY OR NOT 


By MARY STOLZ, author of To Tell Your Love. “The sixteenth 
year in the life of Morgan Connor . . . receives a realistic and many- 
sided treatment here in what almost amounts to another A Tree Grows 
in Brooklyn ... a warm narrative with laughter and tears.’’—Virginia 
Kirkus. 256 pages. 514 x 814. Ages 14 up. March. $2.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS * This book is bound in boards with cloth strip. 
All of the others are bound in cloth. 


49 East 33rd St. New York 16 Photograph by YLLA from The Duck. 
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Our Thinking Youngs People 
In Indianapolis 


Holladay Memorial Library for Young People is a branch of the Indian- 
apolis Public Library for the exclusive use of teen-agers. Miss Clara Holladay 
gave her home to be used as a library. The branch was opened in the fall of 
1949 and from the very beginning, club activities have been an important part 
of Holladay’s program. 

The organization of a Student Council was almost our first order of 
business, Three representatives from each of the twelve high schools in the 
city make up the Council. The Council is inter-racial and inter-denominational. 
The members have written a constitution and they elect their own officers. 
Last year they voted to have pins and earned money to pay for them. 

The Council publishes a paper, Holladay Headlines, each month. <A 
Book Review Contest for all high school students in the city is sponsored by 
the Council. Prizes are books given to the school library in the name of the 
winning students. Judges of the contest are local authors and civic leaders. 
Last year the Council held a bake sale to earn money for the prizes, This year 
the money making project is selling yarn dolls and pins in school colors. The 
Council has proved a great help in publicizing Holladay in the schools and 
among the city’s youth. 

All of our clubs have been organized at the suggestions of the young 
people who use Holladay. These clubs have adult leaders—people in the com- 
munity who are interested in young people and who volunteer their services. 

A First Year Great Books class is given each fall for juniors and seniors. 
This year parents are being invited to participate in the class. We cut the 
readings from the regular eighteen to ten and have made some substitutions 
of the readings. The class is led by trained adult Great Books leaders. It has 
been a rich experience for these adults as well as for the teen-agers who par- 
ticipate. We will be glad to send detailed information on the organization 
of our Great Books class to anyone interested. 

Some of our young people prefer to read modern authors. So we also 
have a Modern Novels club. Novels and plays by such authors as Maugham, 
Steinbeck, Hemingway, Shaw and Maxwell Anderson are read and discussed 
by the group. 

Holladay Singers meet weekly in the recreation room around the piano. 
The club usually gives two or three programs a year. Mostly though, the group 
just enjoys the fellowship of singing together. 

One of our newest groups is the Creative Writing club. As all clubs are, 
this is set up on a voluntary basis and we get our recruits by the “grapevine” 
method, Fortunately, our library assistant was able to lead this group so we 
did not have to ask for outside help. 


The sessions are conducted in a most informal manner. Each one reads 
his “offering” aloud, or some one reads it for him. Then discussion from the 
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others is invited. Ways of improvement are suggested and weak spots pointed 
out by others in the group and by the leader. 

At intervals we have professional people in to speak—professors, authors, 
and others in the writing field. This year we are dividing our year into six- 
week periods, Each writer is assigning himself a certain amount of writing of 
a particular type to be completed in that time. This gives them a goal. 

Twelve is atout the maximum number that can be handled because meet- 
ing time in any case probably won’t exceed two hours. And if the number is 
small, the leader can give more attention to each one. We measure the success 
of all our projects, not in terms of how many, but in what we believe we do 
tor those who really want to widen their horizons. At the end of the summer 
session we compiled a booklet containing one or more pieces from each one in 
the club. 

We feel especially fortunate in being able to have these clubs at Holladay. 
ven though the groups are small in numbers we know that the young people 
vho participate in them are getting experience which is invaluable to them 
vhether they go on to college or out into the business world after high school 
rraduation. 


Dorothy Lawson 

Librarian 

Holladay Memorial Library for Young People 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


!n Cleveland 


The young people of .Cleveland have urged that the ROADS TO 
\VORLD UNDERSTANDING program be continued. This series, spon- 
sored for the past seven years by the Cleveland Public Library Youth De- 
partment, the Cleveland Press World Friends’ Club, the Junior Council on 
\Vorld Affairs, and the Cleveland Museum of Art is designed to develop 
better world citizenship and promote greater understanding of people in other 
countries, Programs are planned around countries and geographic areas. 

Germany was the subject of the first program in the 1952-53 series. The 
speaker, a U. S. Public Affairs Official in Germany for the past two years 
and now back at his post as directing supervisor of Social Studies in the pub- 
lic schools talked on “What German Youth Today Are Thinking.” Discussion 
tollowed. Songs by students from one of the high schools and a travel film 
rounded out the evening’s entertainment. Turkey, the United Nations, South 
Africa, and Mexico are the subjects of other programs. 

A committee of young people helps in the planning. They select the sub- 
jects, suggest speakers, music and films. They are eager to promote the pro- 
grams and use different techniques in their schools to bring the program to 
the attention of students and teachers: announcements over the P. A. system, 
notices in the school paper, special displays, talks in their classes. They also 
work in their outside clubs and groups. And on ROADS TO WORLD UN- 
DERSTANDING night they take over the responsibilities of registration, 
ushering, helping with stage properties, and interpreting exhibits. 
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No one is more delighted than the sponsors themselves that this Series is 
going into its eighth year. An average attendance of three hundred young 
people at each meeting indicates their great interest in world problems and 
world understanding, Lists of books, pamphlets, and magazine articles are 
included on the printed programs for all of the countries and subjects discussed. 


Jean C. Roos 
Supervisor of Youth Department 
Cleveland Public Library 

Cleveland, Ohio 


Suburban Cleveland also was active in the Y, P. field last summer. Lake- 
wood Public Library for the third year had its eight-week discussion forum 
on current affairs. From twenty to thirty young people, 16 to 22 years of age, 
met in the grueling heat each Monday night from June 16 through August 
4 to discuss different phases of the topic “American Politics and U. S. Foreign 
Policy.” The program, sponsored by the Library and the Cleveland Council 
on World Affairs, was planned by a youth committee composed of college 
and high school students. They selected the following eight sub-topics for the 
weekly wrangles: 1. Policy Making: How, When, By Whom? 2. America’s 
“Total Diplomacy”—the Acheson Plan, 3. Groups Within: Regional Agree- 
ments: and the U. N., +. Western Union: a United States of Europe, 5. Na- 
tionalism and the Near East, 6. “Containment” and the Far East, 7. Smolder- 
ing Fires; Policy in Semi-Critical Areas, 8. Our Policy Should Be ___- 

Each of these meetings had a student chairman who introduced the speak- 
er, panel, or symposium and/or led the discussion. It was his responsibility to 
see that the group stuck to the point, and that the relationship of each one of 
these phases to the general topic was brought out. Under “Smoldering Fires,” 
for example, the question of the influence of the results of the 1952 presi- 
dential election on our official attitude toward the South African situation 
provided lively moments. 


Of course no one can talk intelligently without background, so the Young 
People’s Librarian selected a basic printed list of pertinent books to be used 
for each meeting, and then arranged a special collection of supplementary read- 
ing material in the Y. P. Alcove. Book titles on the basic list were: 


Bolles, Who Makes Our Foreign Policy? 
Acheson, The Pattern of Responsibility 

Dean, Europe and the United States 
Morgenthau, Germany and the Future of Europe 
Douglas, Strange Lands and Friendly People 
Lengyel, Israel; Problems of Nation Building 
Keith, White Man Returns 
Michener, Voice of Asia 

Alexander, The Peron Era 

Taft, 4 Foreign Policy for Americans 
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Pamphlets also listed were: 
Acheson, ‘“Total Diplomacy” speech 
Federal Union, Inc. Progress in the Atlantic Community 
Dreier, Taking Stock of Inter-American Relations 
Paton, South Africa Today 
Harsch, Does Our Foreign Policy Make Sense? 


The prime object of this series was to develop in the young people a 
questioning attitude toward America’s role in world affairs, and to help them 
find answers to the questions. How well this goal has been achieved was 
brought out at the final meeting when the group sat as a mock policy-making 
committee and tried to outline a feasible foreign policy which the members 
thought would best promote American interests over a long period of time. 
Prominent among the conclusions was the idea that what is best for America 
is what is best for the world. Another thought was that we have often sacri- 
ficed our ideals to expediency and have lost heavily in the Far East because of 
this. We should be consistent, the group felt, about backing native aspirations 
for independence and perhaps we could avert the tendency of these move- 
ments to seek leadership in Moscow. We should stop opposing Red propaganda 
of land and rice or bread with abstract talk about freedom and democracy, 
and show these countries through technical assistance and economic aid that 
\merica also delivers the goods. We should undertake an effective propaganda 
‘ampaign in Europe and stop “the soap opera type of thing Voice of America 
has been airing.” Above all, we must put our own house in order so that when 
other countries look to us they see spiritual and moral values as well as ma- 
erial ones. 

We who sponsor feel ‘that such evidence of thought and knowledge is 
imple proof of the program’s value. 


Jane A. Ellstrom 
Y. P. Librarian 
Lakewood Public Library 


ln Newark 


Teen-agers usually delight in giving voice to their opinions on topics that 
concern them, but they aren’t always provided with the opportunity to do so 
at home or in school. What better setting can one find for self-expression 
than the library? 


Discussion programs that have _— sponsored by the Teen Council of 
the Newark Public Library have met with notable success. Through panel 
discussions, debates, general audience participation discussions, question and 
answer periods with guest speakers, etc., young people have found a means of 
making themselves heard. Some of the diverse topics with which they have 
been concerned are equal rights for women, teen-age problems, teen-age 
reading interests, and how to answer prejudiced remarks. 


Although not all of the programs sponsored by the Council are actual 
discussion programs, audience discussion or participation in some form is 
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included at all meetings. The realization of the importance of providing teen- 
agers with opportunity for self-expression accounts, perhaps for program suc- 
cess. 

The Council has found this program technique to be extremely profit- 
able for all concerned. It provides invaluable experience for the individual in 
expressing himself before a group, and, for some, in discussion leadership. 
Programs in which the audience participates develop a group familiarity and 
give the members of the audience a feeling that they are an important part 
of the program. And we cannot overlook the good publicity for teen-agers that 
is gained from these programs. Our panel discussion on teen-age problems, 
given at a neighborhood community council meeting, and our television pro- 
gram on teen-age reading interests, really surprised some adults who didn’t 
know that young people could express themselves so wisely and so well. 

Besides the advantages to the young people, the discussion programs are 
very valuable to the library. They are not only a good means of drawing 
young people, but they also encourage a warmer attachment to the library. 
It becomes more than a place where “I can get books.” It becomes also a 
place where “I can participate in and learn through interesting and stimu- 
lating programs.” 

Anne Miller 

Teen-age Member of "Teen Corner Advisory Council 
Newark Public Library 

Newark, New Jersey 


Hearken to the 
welcome neuss, 


DR. SEUSS is 
on the leuss! 


Or, to put it another way, the new Dr. 
Seuss book, illustrated throughout in 
8 colors, has just been published: 


Scrambled Eggs Super 


ile Price $2.50. RANDOM HOUSE, 457 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 
thi 
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Pets In The Children’s Room 
Or 


Count Your Blessings One By One 
Elizabeth Hooks Kelly 
Head, Boys’ and Girls’ Department 
El Paso Public Library, El Paso, Texas 

One of the oldest, and most pressing problems of a children’s librarian 
is that of making her department so attractive that borrowers will keep coming 
in spite of movies, radio and TV. All of us have spent hours thinking of ways 
to meet this problem, and all of us have had a splendid idea that sprang out 
of our subconscious or was brought in by one of our borrowers. 

The idea of live creatures in the room was literally brought in by two 
of our borrowers. They had been down to the river and found some large 
crawfish. The boys had never seen one before, so they promptly put two in a 
leaky tin can and brought them to the library. Many of our borrowers had 
never seen a crawfish and they came in droves. Parents were brought in, 
teachers came with their classes. And WE had to take the crawfish home 
every night and put them in a tub of mud and water, because one of our 
parents told us that crawfish had to have mud and water. From this it was 
a logical step to gold fish and then to salamanders. We had two, Sally and 
Amanda. They lived in a large pickle jar planted like a balanced aquarium 
with the addition of a float for the salamanders to sun themselves on. One 
sad day Amanda disappeared. We do not know whether she decided to hiber- 
nate and ran away, or whether one of her admirers took her home. We sus- 
pected that the assistant whose job it was to dig worms for the Manders did 
not really grieve. 

It was about this time that we declined, with thanks, the gift of a 14 
inch alligator. But we accepted the loan of an “ant palace.” It was made in 
a milk bottle and was really one of the best we had ever seen. Now fish and 
mice are all right, but ants! We were very glad when the owner took them 
home, and quickly filled the place with an insect cage. Our caterpillars co- 
operated and the butterflies dried their wings in our windows before we turn- 
ed them loose. 

When the Humane Society organized a junior branch we cooperated. 
\We took care of the society’s hamsters and circulated them to schools, just 
like books. The hamsters, Tom, Dick and Harry, were very, very popular 
and our borrowers always asked about them. We decided they needed a larger 
cage. It was a very elegant one the janitor made, and the very first night the 
hamsters spent in their new home they chewed a hole in the top and got out. 
Imagine the effect on the Staff! Three hamsters at large in the Library. We 
did not even mention how many books even one hamster could chew up in a 
night. We took flash lights and began to search behind the books and in 
dark corners. Two were easily found, sleeping behind the books on the bottom 
iairy tale shelf. But Harry we could not find. We put out his favorite food 
each night and it would be gone in the morning. After 17 days the night desk 

: (Continued on p. 35) 
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REGIONAL NEWS 


Edited by 
Elinor Walker, Associate Editor 


CALIFORNIA. In Bakersfield Helen Mekeel hopes to have a roof over her head before 
we go to press. You remember in the last issue her description of the library set-up after 


the earthquake. 

The San Francisco Junior League is sponsoring a Storyteller television program every 
other Saturday afternoon. The series is intended to encourage children to read for them- 
selves and take an interest in libraries. Books for the current show were selected from 
a list of forty titles prepared by Mrs. Marjorie Ford, Head Children’s Librarian; Miss Anne 
Farrell, Public Relations Officer of the San Francisco Public Libraries; and Miss Margaret 
Girdner, Head of the Text and Library Division of the public school system. So far as 
possible, they are the work of local writers such as Ralph Moody, Doris Gates and Dick 
Friendlich. Lists of additional suggested reading were prepared for distribution after each 
program. Report forms were sent to librarians so a precise tally might be kept of all 
requests and new borrowers’ cards issued. 

National Book Week was highlighted at the San Francisco Public Library main chil- 
dren's room by a special story hour by Mrs. Hermine Van Gelder. Guest speakers were 
Mrs. Katherine Eyre, author of "Song of the Thrush,” and Mrs. Beverly Cleary, author 
of ‘Henry and Beezus.”’ A program was also presented by Miss Lettie Connell and her 
puppets. There were special displays at the main and branch libraries of books of in- 
terest to boys and girls. Branch librarians held special story hours and visited the schools 
throughout the city to acquaint the boys and girls with the latest books. 

A special Christmas story hour was held at the San Francisco main children’s room 
Tuesday, December 16, with Mrs. Josephine Gardiner as the guest story teller. There 
were also carols sung by two Girl Scout troops. 

Mary Margaret Dyer of the Santa Monica Public Library reports that a book dis- 
cussion group is soon to be formed among her teen agers. We'll try to give you some 
details in the next issue. 

COLORADO. Book Week was celebrated in Denver with the added theme of “Our Ameri- 
can Heritage in Books.” Special children’s programs of stories, puppet plays and folk 
dancing were planned throughout the city. Shares in CARE book packages were sold 
for twenty-five cents each. The children of Denver gave $120.00, enough for twelve pack- 
ages. Members of Friends of the Denver Public Library helped carry out the various 
activities. 

DELAWARE. The Children’s Department of the Wilmington Institute Free Library co- 
operated with the New Castle County Library to present a very interesting program for 
Book Week. On Monday, Mrs. Clara Ingram Judson spent the day in Wilmington. She 
visited county library stations, was interviewed on radio and TV and agave a talk to 
parents and teachers on the topic, ‘How I Write a Book.’’ Mrs. Judson is an excellent 
speaker and fascinates any audience with the research which she does when preparing 
to write a book. On Thursday Betty Cavanna spoke to representatives from New Castle 
County high schools and some schools downstate and later in the day talked with a panel 
of high school girls before a large audience of city high school students. On Friday 
Marcia Brown talked on picture books to mothers of pre-school children, was interviewed 
on the radio, and gave a chalk talk to elementary school children. Lois Walls is the 
new Director of Children’s Work in Wilmington. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville Public Library sponsored a Book Fair in the auditorium of the 
Southside Branch Library. Exhibits set up by local book stores and big encyclopedia 


representatives lined the auditorium. Chairs were placed in the middle of the room for 
special programs throughout the week. During the school day school class visits were 
made to the book fair. Two children’s librarians were on hand and the visits lasted an 
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hour with browsing, stories and movies. Book quizzes were given and prizes of new 
books donated by publishers were given to the winners. The Junior League presented 
the puppet show ‘The Three Pigs’ on Friday afternoon and two performances were 
necessary. Every afternoon after school there were stories, movies and filmstrips for the 
children. A phonograph and collection of records was available for those who wished 
to listen to music. A program for adults who work with children was also arranged. A 
panel discussion of “The Child and His Books’’ was presented. On the panel were a 
supervisor of elementary education, a school librarian, a pediatrician, a parent and an 
author of children’s books. One hundred and fifty adults attended and asked and dis- 
cussed many pertinent questions. The library plans to have a bigger and better fair 
next year. Sue Begley is the Children’s Librarian. 
IDAHO. The Book Week theme ‘Reading is Fun” certainly proved true in the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Department of the Boise Public Library, according to Mildred Selby, Children’s 
Librarian. The staff entered into the theme with enthusiasm and imagination. The round 
center table with a pole down the center (which in reality is a support for the ceiling) 
proved a natural for a colorful Merry-Go-Round. Letters, sparkling with gold glitter, 
spelled out the words "Get on the Reading Merry-Go-Round.” New fall books in their 
bright jackets made a tantalizing display under the canopy. On each side of the room 
1ung, above multi-colored banners, the words, “It's fun to find out” and “It's fun to 
imagine,” with appropriate titles displayed under each banner. Vying with the Merry- 
30-Round for attention was a display centering around children’s recordings of stories 
und music. This included a series on the lives and music of famous composers. Open 
louse was held Monday evening from seven until ten o'clock, with a large number of 
arents and children attending. Special groups and classes visited the department dur- 
ng the week. 

The observance of Book Week in the Children’s Department of the Carnegie Library 


{ Caldwell included various activities. New books were arranged in displays featuring 
ubjects of interest, and classes from the grade schools and the junior high came with 
heir teachers to see the books and to hear stories. Visiting parents were given booklets 
f lists of books recommended for children from pre-school age through junior high. Open 
louse was held on Monday night. Scenes from the story of Peter Rabbit arranged in a 
silt box added to the room's interest and attractiveness. 
ILLINOIS. The Children’s Reading Round Table in Chicago has established a new award 
be given annually to a Midwesterner who has made an outstanding contribution to 


hildren’s reading (writing, illustrating, selling, promotion, library work, etc.). Mrs. Clara 
ngram Judson has received the first award. 

Decatur Public Library can boast of one of the loveliest young adult rooms in the 

untry. The room was opened on October 16, 1952, in a beautiful first floor area origin- 

ily designed for adult stack expansion which will not be needed for years to come. 
shelving and furniture in light birch by Remington Rand are the latest in modern equip- 
ent. Lounge chairs and sofas upholstered in federal blue and claret leather harmonize 
vith the empire blue of walls and the red and gray tile floor. Lime draperies add a 
reat deal to the beauty of the room. A Youth Council was organized with two repre- 
entatives from each public and parochial junior and senior high school. Their firsi 
project was to select the periodicals for the room. They also helped to plan the program 
for the formal opening. Maureen Daly was the speaker for the evening. What more could 
he teen agers ask for in Decatur! 

"Stories with the Stars” was the title of a series of story hours conducted by Helen 
Jacob, Children’s Librarian of the Glencoe Public Library. A poster containing the outline 
{ the constellation about which the stories were to be told was on dispiay throughout 
the preceding week with the caption, "Which one is it?’” As each story was told, a new 
onstellation was added to a large map of the sky. Books used by Miss Jacob in selection 
f the stories were "Our Starland” by Charles Wylie and ‘Stars in Our Heaven” by 
Peter Lum. 
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IOWA. In Des Moines a class of 3B and 4A students at Sabin School decided to make 
their own “egg tree’’ after hearing Katherine Milhous’ story. The boys and girls and 
their teacher, Rosamund Ramsey, spent every spare moment blowing, dyeing and de- 
signing eggs. By Book Week in 1951 they had decorated 125 eggs for their tree. When 
the librarian from the public library visited the class the boys and girls told her they 
would like to continue to add eggs until Easter and asked if she would like to have the 
tree in the library downtown. All the children in the school now wanted tc help and 
they were allowed the privilege. Everyone ‘‘blowed and blowed” and the tree “growed 
and growed.” At Easter the 812 foot white tree bearing 1,042 eggs of every hue and 
color was placed in the public library. It was unusually beautiful and thousands from 
miles around came to see the tree which was publicized by radio and press. Mary 
Elizabeth Ledlie, the librarian, says, ‘This is an unforgettable experience, both for those 
of us who had the privilege of sharing the tree’s beauty with others and for those chil- 
dren who created it. The intangible and tangible rewards from such a shared experience 
are many. That tree is living proof of what glorious things a ‘mere book’’ done by a 
skillful author-artist, and presented by a sympathetic and appreciative teacher, can in- 
spire an ordinary group of boys and girls to do. This is to us the greatest reward.” 


KANSAS. Congratulations to the Kansas Association of School Librarians! Although they 
have been organized for only three years they now have an active membership of 200. 
They not only hold district meetings early in the fall, but they also have an annual 
state meeting. Margaret Scoggin from The New York Public Library spoke at the meeting 
in Topeka in November on "Reading of Young People, Here and Abroad.” The audience 
was interested to note that young people in New York and Kansas are interested in 
the same books. 

Boys and girls in Pratt who would like to see and talk to a real live author can find 
one behind the library desk in their own junior college. She is Jean Bailey, author of 
“Cherokee Bill, Oklahoma Pacer.” “She’s as good at ballads as she is at writing horse 
stories,” said one eighth grader following her appearance before the junior high school in 
Winfield. ‘Well, almost as good at ballads,’ qualified a companion; ‘Cherokee Bill is 
really swell.” 

We hope we are recruiting for librarianship by way of the Senior Girl Scout Library 
Aide program in Wichita. Sixteen girls attended the training course and will give four 
hours ot service to the City Library and twenty-six hours to their own school library to 
obtain a service bar. They all want to work for the City Library this summer! 


MARYLAND. The Central Children’s Room of the Enoch Pratt Free Library in Baltimore 
took on a holiday air the first day of December with the arrival of its Children’s Books 
for Christmas Gifts exhibit. The books, chosen and bought especially for it, all were 
jacketed, placed in gay green bins with red and green trimmings—and none of them 
was allowed to circulate. The 125 books were in four categories: Books to Grow On (for 
children 4 to 9 years of age); Books for the Young Junior Set (for children 10 to 14 years 
of age); Books for the Whole Family; and Classics (for children of all ages). Mimeograph- 
ed lists (in red and white) of the exhibit books, which included publisher and price, 
were distributed to all agencies for distribution to distraught parents, relatives and 
friends searching for children’s gifts. Response to the list and exhibit was very good. 
In fact, many patrons asked to take exhibit books home to “try out” before purchasing. 
Thus all the circulating duplicates have been put to very good use. The children have 
been fully as interested in the exhibit as their elders. 

The beautiful new Pimlico Branch of the Enoch Pratt Library opened on November | 
with an open house for both patrons and library staff members. This branch is located in 
one of the fastest-growing, as well as most reading-minded, areas in the city. The fol- 
lewing statistics show just how hard the six professional and five clerical staff members 
worked in November: total circulation, 23,580 of which 11,244 was juvenile. The staff, 
though rather tired, is justifiably elated at the eagerness and enthusiasm of their public. 
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The Pratt Story Hour on television, ‘Step into Storyland’’ which was merely experi- 

mental last spring, is now on a permanent basis. The fifteen-minute program is on 
every Saturday at 5:30 p. m. on local station WAAM (channel 13). Miss Isabella Jinnette, 
Assistant Coordinator of Work with Children, does most of the story-telling, with an 
occasional respite while a star children’s librarian takes over. So far the response to 
the TV program has been excellent. 
MICHIGAN. Flint Public Library holds its Book Week exhibit and program at the Flint 
Institute of Arts. The exhibit featured 400 juvenile books published this fall, the Fifty 
Best Books of the Year chosen by the American Institute of Graphic Arts and originals 
from many well-known illustrators of children’s books. Mr. Leon Wilson, author of “This 
Boy Cody,” was guest speaker on five programs on Tuesday and Wednesday. On Thurs- 
day and Friday special programs of book talks, story telling, films, etc. were scheduled 
for any classes or groups making arrangements for a visit. 

The State Library sponsored the Smithsonian exhibit, “Children’s Books from Fifty- 
two Countries,” at the Kellogg Center in East Lansing in November. Dorothy Hansen 
writes, ‘Our prime purpose in arranging this exhibit was to have children’s books from 
other countries on display for an international Work Congress held by the Home Service 
Federation of Canada and the P.T.A.’’ There is a rental fee for the exhibit. The October 
TOP OF THE NEWS carried information about this exhibit. 


MISSOURI. The St. Louis County Library proudly announces another new and unusual 
service, a carnival of free movies for boys and girls, on Saturday at 10:00 a.m., 12:30 p.m. 
ind 3:00 p.m. The series includes such films as ‘Little Men,” “Call of the Wild,” “God 
s my Co-pilot,”” ‘"Count of Monte Cristo,”” “Miracle on 34th Street,” ‘Last of the Mohicans,” 
My Dog Shep,” ‘Swiss Family Robinson,” ‘Black Beauty,” etc. The series began on 
saturday, October 18, 1952, and will continue through Saturday, April 11, 1953. Boys 
ind girls bring their library cards to the library in order to receive their tickets for the 
novies. They have filled the auditorium three times every Saturday, and the auditorium 
eats two hundred! Saturday is Boys’ and Girls’ Day at the St. Louis County Library. 
Helen Mardorf, the Children’s Librarian at Webster Groves Public Library, says, “It 
.appened a couple of years ago, that at the same time we were planning to start our 
oung people's collection on a shoestring the Webster Groves Monday Club was looking 
r a “worthy project.” This was a natural for them as it was the Monday Club that 
“rst housed the public library in our town. We prepared a list of suggested titles, based 
irgely on Jean C. Roos’ "By Way of Introduction’ and the members searched their own 
ookshelves for copies of these books. Besides giving us books from their own libraries, 
members have contributed over $150 for the purchase of new books.” 


MONTANA. In Helena a wide-awake children’s librarian, Hannah M. Wendel, is using 
sveral plans to locate and encourage new readers. She writes, ‘For Book Week, in 
:ddition to the new book displays, we featured western books, Indians, cowboys and 
nimal stories, which our librarian, Mrs. Miller made very interesting by using western 
signs, lariats, sage brush, Indian motifs, etc. We felt it was very successful. During Book 
Week at least two schoo! classes a day made a field trip to our library. 

“Following a meeting of the County Extension Agents and Home Demonstration 
-aders, at which Mrs. Miller and a member of the Montana State College faculty spcke 
n children's books, we have loaned the various leaders books for displays at their 
meetings and have gained a number of new readers through these displays. We also 
1ave loaned a very large number of books to schools in small neighboring towns. In 
some cases the teachers themselves pay the required fee and in others the local schoo! 
boards pay it, but they all assure us that the children are enjoying the books.” 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. The Children’s Department of the Concord Public Library had two 


attractive displays for December. They featured the Christmas story, ‘Dulce Domum”’ 
from Kenneth Grahame’s “Wind in the Willows.’ They borrowed two original Shepard 
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Report Of The CLA 


Elizabeth Gross, Chairman 

Two lively meetings of the Executive Committee were held during the 
Midwinter Conference. Reports from standing and special committees were 
presented and showed every indication that the committees were most active 
and hard at work. 

The Book Evaluation Committee had completed its compilation of the 
Distinguished Book List, and ways and means for publicizing and promoting 
the list were thoroughly discussed. The enlarged Publicity Committee report- 
ed that the two recruiting pamphlets 4 Future in Their Faces and The 
Children’s Librarian have continued to sell well, and renewed efforts were 
being made to widen their use in colleges. 

Two prints of the film The Impressionable Y ears, will be purchased (one 
by the Division, one by CLA) and housed in the ALA library. Promotion is 
being planned with library schools definitely in mind. The film loan will 
be for a period of two weeks and ALA will pay the postage one way. The 
film with the pamphlets should certainly provide high schools, colleges and 
ticrary schools with the material to interest and intrigue young people into 
considering children’s librarianship. 

The committee on Place of Library Work with Children in the Public 
Library Structure has made definite strides toward a survey of public library 
service to children, A new committee to publicize and promote the Caroline 
Hewins Scholarship will be appointed with Eulalie Steinmetz as chairman. 
This group will work closely with Mr. Kristoffersen and the Hartford 
Librarians’ Club to widen the scope of this scholarship. 

Doris Gates has agreed to be the speaker for the CLA program meeting 
at Los Angeles. This meeting, the Newbery-Caldecott dinner (which the 
Executive Committee has recommended be held at the Statler Hotel), 
business meeting and a meeting of the heads of children’s work are the meet- 
ings planned for the ALA Conference. With the Pre-Conference program 
announced elsewhere in this issue, Los Angeles promises to be a conference of 
interest and value to all librarians working with children. 

Practically the entire membership of the Newbery-Caldecott Committee 
was on hand to discuss publicity, award procedure, the membership of the 
committee, election of members-at-large and the proposed history of the 
awards in preparation by Irene Smith Green. 


*The Impressionable Years, the U.S. State Department film shown at the 
Children’s Library Association meeting at the Museum of Modern Art last 
summer, is now available for purchase and use in this country. Prepared by 
the State Department for use abroad, the film shows children’s library service 
in the U. S. at its best. It does not, however, identify the city in which it was 
filmed so it can be used effectively for interpretation and public relations in 
any city. The film is 16mm, black and white, running time 30 minutes. It 
is available from United World Films, Inc. (Castle Films), 1445 Park 
Avenue, New York 29, N. Y. The price is $41.60, with a 10% discount for 
non-profit institutions. 
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AYPL Message 


from Mildred C. Ludecke, Chairman 

Plans for the Los Angeles Conference and Pre-Conference were a major 
topic of discussion at Midwinter, and we think you are all going to want to 
come along when you hear about them. 

In the first place, the Pre-Conference is going to be something to remem- 
ber for many years to come, as they tell me, the Pre-Conference Workshop 
at San Francisco nine years ago was. For Pre-Conference plans see Midwinter 
Notes p. 22. 

The Conference proper will also be concerned with problems that are 
immediate and pressing. Plans have been tentatively made for a luncheon- 
business meeting on Tuesday, June 23, since AYPL committee work is of 
vital interest to everyone, Hannah Hunt will report on the American Heritage 
demonstration programs in Albuquerque and Indianapolis, and Mrs. Mildred 
Thompson will report on the AYPL-Publisher’s Liaison Committee survey 
on books for young people that you will be receiving shortly in the mail. 

Following her report, we are asking an adult book editor (still unknown) 
to analyze the survey and discuss with us its implications for publishers. This 
should be an important, lively and productive exchange of ideas. Be sure to fill 
out and return your publishers’ questionnaire promptly so that the results may 
te tabulated in time for the Conference. 

Then, there will be a meeting, probably on Thursday morning, June 
25, at 8:30, under the joint sponsorship of the Public Libraries Division and 
its Adult Education Section, on the Adult Education Survey and its implica- 
tions for young people’s work. This will tie in very neatly with Miss Hunt’s 
report on the American Heritage program that you will have heard at the 
‘Tuesday luncheon-business meeting. 

This adds up, we think, to a very stimulating Conference and Pre- 
Conference, which, combined with the attractions of California should con- 
vince Westerners that they cannot afford to miss such a good thing right on 
their doorstep, and Easterners that it is well worth the long and expensive 
journey. As for Middlewesterners, we’re always happy to mount our horses 
and ride off in any direction. 


CARNIVAL OF BOOKS PROGRAM FOR APRIL AND MAY 1953 


April 5, Dogs in the Family, Florence Musgrave (Houghton Mifflin) 

April 12, The Fish Hawk's Nest, Stephen Meader (Harcourt Brace) 

April 19, The Bears on Hemlock Mountain, Alice Dalgliesh (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons) 

April 26, Cherokee Bill, Jean Bailey (Abingdon-Cokesbury Press) 

May 3, Colt of Cripple Creek, Elisa Bialk (World Book) 

May 10, To be announced 

May 17, The Haunted Reef, Frank Crisp (Coward McCann) 

May 24, Treasure in the Little Trunk, Helen Fuller Orton (Lippincott) 

May 31, Fire Hunter, Jim Kjelgaard (Holiday House) 


Consult your local stations for re-broadcast times. 
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Newbery Award, 1952 


The Newbery Medal for the most dis- 

tinguished book for children published in 1952 

goes to Ann Nolan Clark for The Secret of the 

Andes (The Viking Press). Born in that open 

country, New Mexico, where she has done 

much of her work among the Indian children, 

Mrs. Clark’s incentive to write came from a 

very pressing need for reading materials with 

which to teach the children. She tells of 

writing and telling her first stories of Indian 

life to a small group of Tesuque pueblo child- 

ren. ‘These they made peculiarly their own 

by painting their own pictures to illustrate the 

stories, and by printing and binding their 

books, complete with covers of bright Indian 

calico. These little books led directly to the 

publication of Mrs. Clark’s first book, Jn Ay 

ANN NoLan CLARK Mother's House and to the writing of her 

Little Navajo Bluebird, as well as to a commission from the U. S. Office of 

Indian Affairs for a series of small textbooks for Indian children which, when 

they appeared, were illustrated by Indian artists and printed bilingually in 
English and Navajo, Sioux or Spanish. 


Mrs. Clark’s interest in children has not been limited to North America, 
but extended itself through her work with the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs to Guatemala, Ecuador and Peru which she has made very real to 
North American children through her books Magic Money, Looking-for-some- 
thing, and The Secret of the Andes, this year’s superb story of Inca life. 


The Secret of the Andes is a quiet compelling tale of the lonely life in 
the high mountain reaches, and the training of a young Inca boy to carry on 
the-traditions and the wisdom of his proud race, which was to be his destiny. 
It is a story of breathless suspense, of kindliness and patient understanding, 
with an actual and perceptive feeling for place and people. 


March 9th 


The announcement of the Newbery-Caldecott Awards was made on 
Monday, March 9, from the office of Mr. Frederic Melcher, donor of the 
medals. Rosemary Livsey, Chairman of the 1952 Newbery-Caldecott Com- 
mittee, presented the medals to the winners. The official presentation will 
take place as usual at the Newbery-Caldecott dinner on June 23 at the A. L. 
A. in Los Angeles. Watch for a detailed announcement. 
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Caldecott Award, 1952 


The Caldecott Medal for 1952 goes to 

Lynd Ward for his illustrations in his book 
The Biggest Bear published by Houghton 
Mifflin. Born in Evanston, Illinois Mr. 
Ward was graduated from Teachers College, 
Columbia University with a major in Fine 
Arts. In 1926, he married May McNeer, 
who had come from Florida to study Journal- 
ism at Columbia University. Shortly, the 
Wards sailed for Europe, where Mr. Ward 
studied for eight months at the National 
Academy for Graphic Arts in Leipsig, Ger- 
many. 

On his return to this country, Mr. Ward 
entered the field of book illustration. He met 
with instant success when he introduced for 
the first time the idea of a novel illustrated in 
wood-cuts. Early in his career he began illu- Lynp Warp 
strating children’s books to which he brought the same integrity and vitality 
that he put in his work on adult books. Over the years, more than one hun- 
dred books have been illustrated and designed by him. 

Several of Mr. Ward’s prints have been added to the Smithsonian 
Institution, the Library of Congress, the Newark Museum and many other 
notable collections. Frequently he .has received citations from the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts which has just selected T'he Biggest Bear as one of 
the Fifty Best Books for 1952. Other awards include the 1942 Cartaret 
Book Club Award, the Library of Congress Wood Engraving Prize and the 
Zella de Milhau Prize. 

Mr. Ward’s interests are as varied as his talents. An Associate of the 
National Academy, a member of the Society of American Graphic Artists, 
and a member of the Society of Illustrators, he is also active in community 
organizations and often takes part in local theatricals. His hobbies are stone 
work, carpentry and the accordion, 


Vewbery-Caldecott Straw Vote 


The Newbery-Caldecott committee sends its grateful thanks to every- 
one who sent in a membership ballot for the Awards. Your vote was large, 
geographically wide spread, broad in its appreciation of the 1952 books yet 
reassuringly strong on the books being considered by the committee. You 
helped us in the final decision. Thank you again. 


Rosemary Livsey, Chairman 
Newbery-Caldecott Committee 
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Midwinter Meeting 


The Editor of TON was invited to sit in at the Board meetings of the 
Division. She has come from these meetings deeply impressed with the amount 
of important work that members of committees are doing in the field of 
library work with children and young people. Notes on the reports of some 
of these committees are included below as well as other items of general inter- 
est that were discussed. 


PRE-CON FERENCE NEWS 


Plans for Pre-Conference Institute as announced by Rosemary Livsey 
at the Division Board meeting are exciting and give promise of being sessions 
that will long be remembered and that should not be missed by anyone plan- 
ning to attend the Los Angeles Conference. 

The Institute will be held at the Huntington Hotel in Pasadena. With 
a three dollar registration fee included, as well as meals, the cost of the con- 
ference to the participant will be in the neighborhood of $30. Lovely surround- 
ings, a swimming pool and the California guarantee that every meal could be 
eaten outdoors make the location ideal. 

On Thursday evening June 18, preceding the Institute there will be an 
author-editor dinner at which children’s editors will introduce their authors. 
There will be no speeches, but it will be an informal affair with a chance to 
meet old friends and make new ones. 

On Friday morning there is to be a key-note speaker and someone to talk 
on discussion methods. At lunch there will ke small tables with a leader at 
each one to conduct the discussion on specific problems. The afternoon will 
have a speaker on a general problem with a chance for discussion groups after- 
wards. In the evening TV and the Library will be the theme. 

Saturday morning’s program will deal with guidance of youth and 
youth’s participation in the library program, and the library’s place in com- 
munity groups. The closing luncheon at noon will have an administrator as 
speaker. 

- The Institute will be over by Saturday afternoon to give children’s and 
young people’s librarians a chance to participate in the Book Workshop that 
is being held prior to the general conference at the University of Southern 
California. 

While you are reaching for your time table and staff schedules to see 
about including Pre-Conference in your plans, you might think of the prob- 
lems you would like discussed at such meetings. Some suggestions that came 
out of Midwinter were Story-Telling, A Bill of Rights for Children’s Librar- 
ies, Reading Games or Summer Reading Clubs, Publicity, Display Techniques, 
Book Talks, Work with Schools, Work with Parents, Contacts with Other 
Agencies, Books on Special Subjects, sports, science fiction and the like. If your 
pet problem is not listed, drop a line to Mrs. Natalie Mayo Edwin, Chairman 
of the Pre-Conference Institute Committee, Public Library, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. It will help the committee in their planning and you in your problem. 
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MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


The excellent work of the Membership Committee is showing results. 
1952 saw a gain of 281 members over 1951, This has put the Division back 
up to the number where we once again are entitled to 11 Council members. 
Have you sent in your renewal for 1953? 


PUBLISHERS’ LIAISON COMMITTEE 


This Committee (see Dec. TON p. 35) plans a project for each year. 
This year’s project is to make two surveys, one of the publishing needs in the 
area of young people’s books, and one of the publishing needs in the area of 
children’s books. The project can be a success only through the cooperation 
of the membership as a whole. 

Questionnaires, one for young people’s librarians and one for children’s 
librarians will be sent soon (you may have already received yours). They will 
ask general questions that need specific answers about physical appearance, 
quality of writing, books needed, reading preferences, etc. Publishers want to 
know which of their books fail and why, as well as the ones that fulfill the 
needs, This is our opportunity to tell them, It is hoped that a future article 
will reveal these findings. To have the findings really helpful everyone’s 
opinion should be there. Is yours? 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


Besides the two projects noted in FROM THE DESK OF THE 
DIVISION EXECUTIVE SECRETARY see p. 29, this Committee is 
working, at the request of the Department of State, on a list of children’s 
books suitable for translation. Based on an earlier list (1938-1948) it is now 
1 25 year list to 1952 of about 100 books of the United States and Canadian 
origin. It is the hope of the Department of State to print it and to place ex- 
hibits of it in the publishing centers of Europe. 

The Division was represented at meetings in Washington in December 
of the Children’s Bureau’s Conference on Juvenile Delinquency and at the 
National Mid-Century Committee 2 year anniversary meeting. At the j juv enile 
delinquency conference the librarians served in the same group as civic or- 
ganizations. Materials that librarians should know of the project are available 
from the Children’s Bureau, Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 
Also Neus Notes published by the agency has reports. This latter is “irregular 
in publication” but the third issue has just been published and copies of the 
two previous ones may be obtained. 

Three new committees were approved: A committee to study into the 
feasibility of a joint committee with AASL on subject headings and technical 
processes ; a committee to study the needs and future program of the Division 
and to recommend how we can achieve objectives established ; a committee to 
aid in selection of books to be done in Braille or made into talking books for 
children from five years through high school age, at the request of the Division 
for the Blind, Library of Congress. 
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LOS ANGELES CONFERENCE 

The Division plans to present a program of interest to all, while being of 
particular significance to children’s and young people’s librarians. For the 
Business meeting, we hope to have committee reports available in advance for 
information of our members. 


HOSPITALITY COMMITTEE AND LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS 


Children’s Library Association, Los Angeles Conference 
Mildred Phipps, Pasadena Public Library, Chairman. 
Program: 
Mrs. Helen Hancock. Los Angeles Public Library 
Frances Alexander. Los Angeles County Library 
Mrs. Florence Sanborn. Los Angeles Public Library 
Hospitality: 
Mrs. Coleen Scury. Los Angeles Public Library 
Mrs. Francelia Goddard. Santa Ana Public Library 
Marjorie Rankin. Santa Barbara Public Library 
Mary Jo Meade. San Bernardino County Library 
Jean Fisher. Los Angeles Public Library 
Elizabeth Cheney. South Pasadena Public Library 
Mrs. Adele Kellogg. Glendale Public Library 
Mrs. Jessie H. Yates. San Diego County Library 
Gladys English 
Newbery-Caldecott Dinner: Mrs. Mildred Dorsey, Chairman 
Marion Smith. Los Angeles Public Library 
Mary Margaret Dyer. Santa Monica Public Library 
Albertine Stone. Los Angeles Public Library 
Mrs. Hope Blunt. Los Angeles County Library 
Clara Weber. Pomona Public Library 
Mrs. Mary E, Dodson. Pasadena Public Library 
Mildred Armstrong. Pasadena Public Library 
Mrs. Edith Bishop. Los Angeles Public Library 
Beverly Sanders. San Marino Public Library 


A new committee of the Division of Work with Children and Young 
People this year is the Television Committee with Norma Rathbun, Milwau- 
kee Public Library, Chairman, Katherine N. Dills, Brooklyn Public Library, 
and Vera Winifred Schott, Stevenson Room, Cleveland. 

This committee hopes to compile the experiences of libraries in the field 
of television and discover those programs with which there may be cooperation 
of the Division both locally and nationally. 

The committee would like to know of new developments in library tele- 
vision ventures since the inquiry of January, 1952. The committee would also 
like to know from all of you what kinds of effort would be most helpful to 
you. Please send your experiences to the Chairman of the committee. 
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Pennies For Pinocchio 
Yolanda Doretti, Pennies for Pinochhio Committee 


If the Notel Prize for the promotion of international peace and under- 
standing could be given to a storybook character, Pinocchio would be a candi- 
date. Instead, a statue of that mischievous marionette, with the long nose 
addicted to lengthening with each lie he told, who learned by trial and error 
how to be a human boy, will be erected this year in Collodi, Italy. 

The Division of Libraries for Children and Young People of the Ameri- 
can Library Association has joined the international drive to collect funds 
for this project. A library committee headed by Miss Evelyn R. Robinson, 
Consultant on School Libraries and Library Work With Children and Young 
People to the Department of Education in Boston, Massachusetts, will work 
with the Italian Committee in Pescia, Italy which has been receiving contri- 
butions since the beginning of 1952. 

Professor Rolando Anzilotti, now Mayor of Pescia of which Collodi is 
a suburb, made a campaign promise that he would promote the plan to erect 
a statue to Pinocchio in the public park in Collodi. He has kept his promise. 
In Italy, not only adult admirers of the Italian classic, but all children in the 
schools have made contributions. Money has also been received from Pinocchio 
admirers in other European countries and from the Americas. 

Collodi is the birthplace of Carlo Lorenzini, author of the immortal 
Pinocchio, and the town where he spent most of his life. He wrote children’s 
books under the pseudonym of Collodi, After translating Perrault’s Fairy 
Tales into Italian, he was persuaded by his publisher to write a series of text- 
books in which the character, Giannetto, along with the young student readers, 
learned the three ‘‘r’s.”” Still under. protest, since he was primarily a newspaper- 
man, Lorenzini consented to write a serial for a weekly Children’s Newspaper 
published in Florence. It was here that the first four chapters of Pinocchio 
appeared as the Adventures of a Marionette. The young subscribers flooded 
the newspaper with requests for more about this mischievous marionette who 
wanted more than anything else to be a real boy. Eventually, Lorenzini wrote 
the book Adventures of Pinocchio, the Italian children’s classic which has been 
translated into every modern language and has had a series of Italian editions 
running to three million copies. 

Under the fun, the mischief and the pathos of Pinocchio’s adventures, 
readers sense the universal struggles, ludicrous and painful of an irresponsible 
child growing into a responsible boy. It is this reader identification that has 
kept the book popular from generation to generation since 1877. 


That the Italian people, heirs to the grandeur of sculpture by Michel- 
angelo and Da Vinci, should want a statue to a children’s book character, is 
a tribute not only to Pinocchio but to the importance of excellence in writing 
for children. This is another reason why the children’s librarians are promot- 
ing “Pennies For Pinocchio.” Another, is that what funds remain after the 
statue has been paid for, will be used for another important project, the open- 
ing of an International Youth Library in Florence. The campaign will con- 
tinue until June 1, 1953. 
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Your contribution can be sent directly to the chairman of the library 
committee for “Pennies For Pinocchio,” Miss Evelyn R. Robinson, Division 
of Public Libraries, Department of Education, 200 Newbury Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


TELAVENTURE TALES 

Below is a list of this series produced on kine-photo for use on television 
stations and in schools and libraries as reading stimulation programs, available 
in all parts of the United States. The story of the series is told in the Wilson 
Library Bulletin, June 1952. 

Non-air prints of any one of the series may be purchased from Chandler 
Records at a price of $100, or they may be borrowed from the publishers con- 
cerned for use in libraries and schools. 

For further information write to Gloria Chandler Recordings, Inc. 277 
West 12th St., New York 14, N. Y. 

The books of MARGUERITE DE ANGELI, featuring The Door in the 

Wall, Doubleday & Co. 

The books of INGRI AND EDGAR PARIN D’AULAIRE, featuring 

Buffalo Bill, Doubleday & Co. 

The books of BEVERLY CLEARY and CAROLYN HAYWOOD, fea- 
turing Cleary’s Henry and Beezus, William Morrow & Co. 

The books of KATHERINE WIGMORE EYRE, featuring The Song of 
the Thrush, The Oxford University Press. 

The books of FRANCES FROST, Whittlesey House. 

The books of LAURA INGALLS WILDER, Harper & Bros, 

The COLOR FAIRY BOOKS, Longmans Green & Co. 

The AMERICAN HERITAGE SERIES, Aladdin Books. 

The books of GLENN BALCH, T. Y. Crowell Co. 

The books of ENID MEADOWCROFT, T. Y. Crowell Co. 

The books of ELIZABETH COATSWORTH, featuring Dollar for Luck. 

The Macmillan Co. 

The books of JIM KJELGAARD, Holiday House, Inc. 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 

The National Citizens’ Committee for Educational Television has re- 
cently issued a publication describing its work and the challenge of educational 
television, under the title ‘‘ _.__an opportunity equal to invention of printing 
__.-Educational Television.”” For a copy and for information on how the 
National Citizens’ Committee may help your institution, write the committee 
at Suite 602 Ring Building, Washington 6, D. C. The bulletin was designed 
to tell the public how it can help make educational television a reality, and 
copies are available in quantity. Since the National Citizens’ Committee gives 
assistance only on request, it is necessary for institutions to initiate such request. 
Robert R. Mullen is Executive Director of the Committee, of which Milton 
S. Eisenhower and Marion B. Folsom are co-chairmen. 
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The Nominating Committee presents the following candidates: 
For the office of Vice-President and President-Elect of the Division of 
Libraries for Children and Young People, 1953-54: 
Miss Jane Anne Ellstrom 
Young People’s Librarian 
Lakewood Public Library 
Lakewood, Ohio 
Miss Alice Louise LeFevre, Director 
Department of Librarianship 
Western Michigan College of Education 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
For Treasurer: 
Mr. Learned Bulman, Youth Service 
Public Library 
East Orange, N. J. 
Mr. Phillip Hamilton 
Work with Young People 
Evansville Public Library 
Evansville, Indiana 
Margaret M. Clark 
Mae Graham 
Mary J. Cain, Chairman 


THREE NEW BOOKS 
FROM LONGMANS 


THE FLICKER’S FEATHER THE WORLD TURNED 
UPSIDE DOWN 

A new story of the American Revo- 

tells of a boy’s service with Rogers’ lution by Emma _ L. Patterson, 

Rangers in the French and Indian author of the popular Midnight 

Wars. Ages 12-16. $2.75. Patriot. Ages 14 up. $3.00. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 


for children. With imaginative use of the fundamental words of every- 
day speech. Charles Kingsley Williams gives us a new translation that 
can be easily understood by even the small child. Complete $2.00. 
Part 1, $1.25; Part 2, $1.00. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 


New York Toronto 


by Merritt Parmelee Allen 
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Care Children’s Book Program 


New Countries, New Packages Increase Scope 

At this moment, a group of Korean school children are learning about 
America through the first collection of children’s books delivered by CARE 
as a gift from friends in the United States. Similarly, in Thailand, in Burma, 
in Mexico and in schools of France, initial shipments of the CARE-UNESCO 
Children’s Book Packages have arrived within recent weeks to open new 
worlds of understanding. 

Those are among many new delivery areas added during the past few 
months for a total of 39 countries to which the packages can now be sent, the 
Children’s Book Fund headquarters at CARE, 20 Broad St., New York City, 
announces. With $70,500 worth of the $10 parcels subscribed during its first 
two years of operation, the extension of service and a current revision of the 
package contents promise to make 1953 a banner year for this program to build 
friendship among young people throughout the world. 

The initial Korean shipment, in January, comprised a $100 collection 
(the 10 packages which complete the Children’s and Youth Bookshelves) sent 
by various donors, among them the Wright Public Library of Dayton, Ohio, 
and the Library of the Angell Elementary and Junior High School in Muske- 
gon, Michigan. Inclusion of Korea, long delayed by the military situation, 
was effected on a group-to-group or institution basis (no deliveries to indivi- 
duals). CARE’s Mission Chief, stationed in Pusan, will supervise delivery 
either to designated institutions or to libraries, schools and orphanages selected 
by him in consultation with local education authorities. 

The Boston Public Library also shared a “first”: It was among the 
donors represented in the initial $100 collection which went to France. Here. 
again, delivery is limited to institutions. However, in every other country, 
the packages can also be sent to individuals. 

In addition to the five already listed, the countries now include: Austria, 
Algeria, Belgium, Brazil, Ceylon, Chile, Ecuador, Federated Malay States, 
Finland, Western Germany and Berlin, Greece, Indonesia, India, Italy, Japan, 
Okinawa, Jordan, Malta, Morocco, the Netherlands, Norway, Pakistan, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the Philippines, Portugal, Crown Colony of Singa- 
pore, Spain, Tunisia, United Kingdom (England, Wales, Scotland, Northern 
Ireland), Uruguay, Viet-Nam, Yugoslavia. 

Foremost among the package changes will be the addition of two parcels 
of Canadian books, one for each bookshelf, to tell the story of our neighbors 
to the north. The International Relations Committee, which serves as CARE’s 
bibliography advisers, is now consulting with Canadian librarians on the selec- 
tion of titles. 

For its revision of the American selections, the International Relations 
Committee is being guided by letters of appreciation from past recipients. 
Especially enlightening in these ‘thank you” messages from children and their 
adult supervisors have been the preferences expressed: animal stories lead in 
popularity, with Mlake Way for Ducklings, Honk the Moose and Ferdinand 
among those most often listed as “‘best liked.”’ In the fact field, The Little 
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History of the U. 8. and Golden Dictionary are frequently praised. 

Whatever changes are made, two things are certain: To the boys and 
girls in every land who receive these book gifts, the rest of the world comes 
closer. And for those who do the giving, young and old, there is a satisfying 
sense of helping to build world friendship. 


From the Desk of the Division 
Executive,Secretary 


Since mid-December Marion Horton, a member of the Division Interna- 
tional Relations Committee, has been at the International Youth Library in 
Munich, Germany, serving as an ALA Consultant to that library. Miss 
Horton, formerly on the staff of the City Schools Library in Los Angeles, 
spent the summer and fall in Turkey, organizing the library in the American 
Academy for Girls in Istanbul. She will continue her consultant services with 
the [YL until April. 

Stressed in Miss Horton’s first report was the inadequacy of the collection 
of American children’s books in that library. Many basic fiction titles are 
lacking, as are books in the fields of art, music, science, transportation and 
radio. Division members are reminded to look at Top of the News, October 
1952, p. 28-29, for suggestions of categories of books which the International 
Relations Committee hopes librarians and young people in this country will 
send to the International Youth Library. 

UNES€ © 

At the time of the November 1952 meeting of UNESCO in Paris, the 
French National Commission for UNESCO held an exhibit of the best 
current books for young people from 35 countries. ‘The selection of the 
United States books for the exhibit was made by the DLCYP International 
Relations Committee. Maxine LaBounty, a member of the committee, rep- 
resented the DLCYP in working out plans for U. S. participation in the 
exhibit with the UNESCO Relations Staff of the U. S. State Department. 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S DISCUSSION GROUPS 

Hannah Hunt, the Young People’s Specialist on the ALA American 
Heritage Project staff, reports that in the experimental centers, Albuquerque 
and Indianapolis, the training of leaders has been completed. The leader 
training in each of these experimental centers was a series of eight sessions of 
demonstration discussions of the books and films that are suggested for the 
young people’s series. These public library discussion groups, made up of 
young people 17-21 years of age, began their meetings in February and will 
continue for six or more sessions. 

Miss Hunt has prepared a brief description of the way in which this 
program is carried out. This and a folder listing the books and films are 
available on request. 

Plans are now under way for the second year of “It’s Our America.” 
Selection of areas for the second year will be made from requests received at 

(Continued on p. 35) 
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New ALA Award For Advanced Training 


Applications for the 1953-54 E. P. Dutton-John Macrae Award for 
Advanced Study in the Field of Library Work with Children and Young 
People must be submitted by April 15. This annual award, established in 
July 1952 by the E. P. Dutton Company in honor of two of its former 
presidents and in recognition of the company’s centennial, is in the amount of 
$1,000. The American Library Association accepted the responsibility for 
making the award. 

The award may be used for formal advanced study in the field of library 
service to children and young people or in related fields which contribute to 
this type of library work. It may be used for informal advanced study 
through directed services in an established children’s or young people’s depart- 
ment in a public library or school or through other appropriate projects. 

Librarians who have had one year of library school and at least three 
years of successful professional experience in libraries serving children and 
youth are eligible to apply. Requests for application forms and further infor- 
mation should be sent to Mrs. Frances Lander Spain, Chairman, Dutton- 
Macrae Award Committee, School of Library Science, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles 7, California. Announcement of the winner will be 


made by May 15, 1953. 


PARAGON BINDINGS 


We have received many letters this past year 
telling us how our PARAGON BINDINGS on 
“Easy Books” have lasted far longer than any 
others they have used. 


The extra quality is there and you don’t have 
to search for it, it is readily discernible. 


Do write for our lists, including our new 
READER LIST for the first three grades. 


DON R. PHILLIPS 


PARAGON BINDINGS 
PO Box 57 
Vandalia, Michigan 
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Have You Seen? 

A Quarterly Listing 
Selected by Frances Rees for 
Children’s Librarians 

Articles 

Ehrlich, Bettina. “Story and Picture in Children’s Books,” Horn Book, 301- 
308. (October, 1952). 

Elementary English has featured in each issue for the past few months an 
article on an outstanding author of children’s books. Marguerite De- 
Angeli, Elizabeth Yates, and Kate Seredy and their books appeared in 
October, November and December numbers. 

“For Living Together’; Newark’s standards for book selection for children 
of elementary school age. Library Journal, 937941. (June 1, 1952). 

Scoggin, Margaret. ‘“Teen-age Literature, Don’t Abuse It, Use It!” Senior 
Scholastic 8T. (November 5, 1952). 

Witty, Paul. ‘Gifted Children, Our Nation’s Greatest Resource,” Today's 
Health, 18-21. (December, 1952). 

Lists 

Children’s Books, 1951-1952; annotated list of approximately 50 outstanding 
titles prepared for the Joint Committee of the N.E.A. and A.L.A. by the 
staff of children’s librarians at Long Beach, (Calif.) Library under the 
direction of Helen Fuller, Supervisor, of Work with Boys and Girls. 
N.E.A., Journal, 513-514. (November, 1952). 

Christmas Materials in General Children’s Books, by Hilda K. Limper, Chil- 
dren’s Librarian, Cleveland, (Ohio) Public Library. Wailson Library 
Bulletin, 248-258. (November, 1952) 

Inexpensive Books for Boys and Girls. Compiled by the SubCommittee on 
Inexpensive Books for Boys and Girls of the A.L.A. Editorial Committee. 
Includes books priced at $1.50 and less. 65c. 

Selected Books for Children in the Field of Human Relations, prepared by the 
Readers’ Adviser for Children, Boston (Mass.) Public Library. This 
list was used in connection with Human Relations Book Fair, October, 
1952, sponsored by the Boston Public Library, Boston Public Schools, the 
Independent School Association and the National Conference of Christ- 
ians and Jews. 

Pamphlets 

Paul Witty and George J. Morh present two additions to Better Living 
Booklets series prepared by Science Research Associates, “Helping the 
Gifted Child” and “When Children Face Crises” respectively. In addi- 
tion to situations and problems discussed in the pamphlets an annotated 
bibliography for further reading is included in each booklet. 40c each. 
Frances Rees is Assistant Director of the Chatham-Effingham Regional 

Library, Savannah, Georgia, and Coordinator of Work with Children in the 

Savannah Public Library. A graduate of Wesleyan College, Macon, Georgia, 

she received her B.S. in Library Science at Emory University, and her M.S. in 

Library Science at Columbia University. She has been a member of the 

Savannah Public Library Staff since 1941. 
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WE ARE THY CHILDREN 


Words by LOIS LENSAI Meer by CLYDE ROBERT BULLA 


The child’s own book of hymns . . . 
We Are Thy Children 


Original hymns written with love and 
affection. The words and illustrations by 
LOIS LENSKI and the music by CLYDE 
ROBERT BULLA_ go _ together perfectly. 


“The hymns contain 
gentle, simple thoughts for daily guid- 
ance, emphasized by drawings on each 
page which show children, families, 
and neighborhood groups playing and 
working happily together . . . This is 
a book for the home and also for the 
church school.” N. Y. Times Book 
Review 


“An exceptional book of original 
hymns for young children.”—Center 
for Children’s Books, University of 
Chicago Library 


Cloth, $2.75; paper, $1.75 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 


432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 
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Calling Attention To 


A Selection by Pauline Winnick 
for Young People’s Librarians 

Articles 

Angell, Roger. ‘Youth and the World,” //oliday, 13: 90-105 (January, 
1953). Beginning a three-part presentation of young people (within a 
year or two of being 21) in fourteen countries, this tells the attitudes, 
daily lives, beliefs of a British landowner, a London conductress, a baby 
nurse in an Israel settlement, a Syrian engineering student, a dancer in 
India, and a prosperous Bombay businessman. 

Babiak, Marie C. “1952 Adult Books for Young People,” Library Journal, 
77: 1757-61 (October 15, 1952). 47 annotated titles from the fall 
output for the more mature teen-agers. 

Breitenstein, Bradley. “Circulation Up Ten Per Cent,” Library Journal, 
78: 114-6 (January 15, 1953). The high school room of the Bridgeport 
(Connecticut) Public Library estimates that one-half of its twenty per 
cent increase is due to the use of plastic covers on brightly jacketed books. 

Cook, Harry. “What We Seek,” Library Journal, 77: 2035-6 (December 1, 
1952). Successful recruiting begins at junior and senior high levels, 
with the presentation of the advantages of library work as a career by 
librarians who are here given points to stress. 

Hood, Leon C. ‘Radio, TV, and Books,” Scholastic Teacher, 61: 15-T 
(November 5, 1952). After naming programs which are concerned with 
reading, inspired by literature, or contribute to background for reading, 
the author makes the point that teachers (and why not librarians?) can 
cultivate the critical judgment of boys and girls in listening and reviewing 
as well as in reading. 

Note: A special section devoted to “Books of Our Time” has Margaret 
C. Scoggin among the contributors. 

“Kid Stuff”; TV Program “Youth Wants to Know,” Time, 60: 52 (October 
27, 1952). High school students questioning important personalities 
prove themselves surprisingly well-informed, skeptical, articulate, direct. 

Logan, George K. ““Two Years on Television,” Library Journal, 78: 128-30 
(January 15, 1953). How the Teen-Age Book Reviewers, a program 
co-sponsored by the New Orleans Public Library and the New Orleans 
Council of Parent-Teacher Associations, switched from radio to TV. 

Parton, Margaret, and Britter, Eric. “Profile of Youth: Young India,” 
Ladies Home Journal, 69: 45-9 (September, 1952). A picture story of 
India through the lives of two seventeen-year old girls, one a college 
student, the other twice-married and a mother. 

Plagemann, Bentz. ‘““The Loves of Goggle,’ Harper’s Magazine, 205- 85 90, 
(December, 1952). A father recounts with a light and loving touch the 
attachments of his adolescent son who “has been in and out of love con- 
stantly ever since he gave up zwieback.” 

Saturday Review. “Good News,” 35: 6 (December 6, 1952). The Youth 
Guidance Center in San Francisco housing delinquent boys and girls 
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under eighteen continued to stock its library in spite of appalling vandal- 

ism and now sees improvement in the reading and care of books. 

Schulz, Martha, and Nash, Mavis. ‘Librarians Wanted!” Library Journal, 
77: 2042-3 (December 1, 1952). A tested program suggestion, used by 
the Detroit Junior Librarians for three consecutive years, designed to 
interest high school students in entering the field of librarianship. 

Spence, Hartzell. ‘Connecticut Tames its Teen-Agers,”’ Saturday Evening 
Post, 225: 24-5, 108-9 (October +, 1952). The uninhibited. social be- 
havior of West Hartford’s young people is dealt with effectively by group 
parent action. 

Time, “Education,” 60: 50 (December 8, 1952). The National Mid-century 
Committee for Children and Youth, by polling 6000 boys and girls under 
21, learned the problems that seem to bother young people most. 

“Work With Young People,” Publishers’ Weekly, 162: 1771 (October 25, 
1952). Brooklyn Public Library establishes a Department of Work with 
Young People, appropriates a separate budget for this group, and plans 
activities with suggestions from the high schoolers themselves. 

Booklists 

Books for Young People, 1953. The New York Public Library, New York 
18. 25c. 

Labor-Management Relations. University of Illinois. College of Education 
and the Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations. 5: 1-8 (December 
1952). This issue is devoted to listing the books, pamphlets, and periodi- 
cals which might be considered a “core collection” in presenting labor- 
management relations to high school students. 

Reviews of Recent Adult Books for Young People. Massachusetts Round 
Table of Librarians for Young Adults. (October, 1952). 32 titles 
selected by the members. Evelyn Robinson, Division of Library Exten- 
sion, Department of Education, 200 Newbury Street, Boston 17, Massa- 
chusetts. Free. 

Pauline Winnick, Readers’ Adviser for Young Adults, Boston Public 
Library, is a graduate of Simmons College School of Library Science, Boston. 
Prior to April, 1952, she was a children’s librarian and is at present Chairman 
of the Round Table of Children’s Librarians, a section of the Massachusetts 
Library Association. 

NOTICE 
Please send requests for material direct to the publishers named in the 

entry. 

PTA FELLOWSHIPS FOR LIBRARY EDUCATION 
The California Congress of Parents and Teachers has been concerned 

about the shortage of librarians and its effect on the development of libraries 

in that state. To help improve the situation the California Congress has made 
available two fellowships of $100 each for librarians who wish to train for 
work with children and young people. One will be at the University of 

California and the other at the University of Southern California. The fel- 

lowships were officially announced at the October 1952 California Library 

Association meeting. 
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PETS IN THE CHILDREN’S ROOM (Continued from page 13) 
attendants heard a noise under the sealed floor of the desk. It was Harry mov- 
ing his larder from one side to the other. The hole he used was too small for 
even a page’s hand, but early the next morning the janitor, for whom Harry 
had been named, came and sat quietly in the dark until the hamster came for 
his food. When the Staff saw three little hamsters in the cage next morning 
they felt at least 20 years younger. 

Then there were the “chocolate and orange” mice. That was a hoodoo 
from the start. The pet dealer shipped the mice in one box, and the first thing 
we had to do was arrange a maternity nest. 8 mice were 6 more than we had 
counted on, but the children loved them. But mice are hard to keep in cages, 
and when a committee of ladies, beautifully dressed, came to see the Children’s 
Librarian and found her on her knees under the desk with two excited small 
boys helping her catch a baby mouse, it seemed advisable to find homes for all 
of them. 

And now? The only live creatures in the department are: | trapdoor 
snail, 3 red ramshorn and 2 black ramshorn snails, and 5 pond snails. But all 
joking aside; living creatures (that is more accurate than animals) attract 
borrowers to any children’s room. And they have a direct effect on circulation. 
Small boys have read Lady Green Satin and Her Maid Rosette because they 
came to sze the chocolate and orange mice. Many children who would never 
have come to the library came to see the hamsters and remained to read. 

If the children’s librarian is fond 
of creatures and has an assistant who ‘Il Te Chiidcen’s Uheasians: 
will cooperate, even to the point of 
digging worms for salamanders, live To do the best job for your 
creatures are an asset. But take it library, you need a copy oi 
from one who knows, do not let your HUNTTING’S STANDARD 
enthusiasm or your borrowers, entice JUVENILE CATALOG which 
you into getting pairs of anything! includes over 6000 titles 
FROM THE DESK OF THE | CMeeed im ‘our styles of 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY — | “ieee wt® helpte com 
(Continued from p. 29) mendations of book selecting 
: a ‘ erganizations indicated. 
the project office. It is hoped that If you are not already on our 
selection of those libraries wishing, to mailing list, send for your 
conduct young people’s discussion 


; copy today, 

groups can be made early this spring PY ony - 
so. that orientation and planning in Si sili: as eamiabie 
the community can te well under way Huntting’s Catalog of New Juveniles 
before fall. Interested public librar- An annotated list, issued each 
ies should contact the American Heri- Spring and Fall 
tage Project office immediately. In- THE H. R. HUNTTING 
quiries may be addressed to Hannah : COMPANY 
Hunt, Young People’s Specialist, J 29 Worthington Street 
American Heritage Project, Ameri- Ses 5 Mom 
can Library Association, 50 East 48 years of Service 

. : ak to Libraries & Schools 
Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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REGIONAL NEWS __ (Continued from page 19) 


drawings and used pictures of the author, book jackets, etc. They also had a display of 
children's toys of yesterday, which always seems to fascinate both young and old. 
Concord has used a cycle of King Arthur stories after the regular story hours and they 
found the children were fascinated by them and were eager to stay for the second 
session. The library also had four sessions using Norse myths and are planning a 
number using Robin Hood. 

Mrs. Lois R. Markey, Supervisor of Work with Children and Young People in Con- 
cord Public Library, has begun a senior high discussion group. Meetings are held every 
other week with film and discussion. She uses a series of programs called “World 
Affairs Are Your Affairs,’ originally handled by the Experimental Discussion Project of 
the Fund for Adult Education and now managed by the Film Discussion Project, Film 
Council of America. Mrs. Markey introduces background books at each meeting which 
the young people will find helpful for the next program. The series is to run for eight 
meetings. 

NEW JERSEY. Dr. M. A. Jagendorf, author of many popular folklore books, spoke to the 
members of N.J.L.A. Children’s Division in December. He told of the basic differences 
between American and European folklore and urged that librarians search out all the 
folk tales in their communities so that they may be recorded. Folk tale collecting, he 
claims, is a field in which only the surface has been touched. 

NEW YORK. Bronxville Public Library has issued attractive book marks listing announce- 
ments and dates of important events in the Children’s Department for the year. The 
caption at the top reads ‘Around the Year in the Children’s Room.’ Events are Book 
Week, Story Hour, Christmas movie, Spring Book Festival and Puppet shows. 

In Rochester Public Library the status of young people’s work has been changed. As 
of September 22 the Young People’s Room has become a full-fledged adult division. 
Mildred Wilson is in charge of activities of the room. 

The Children’s Room of the Mount Vernon Public Library works closely with com- 
munity organizations all year, and as proof, the Recreation Commission's Drama Group 
always presents their final plays in the library on story hour day, twice a year. Every 
three weeks the children’s librarians conduct a story hour for the children of Wartburg 
Orphanage since these children can never attend the library's weekly story hour. Besides 
the advent of outside speakers for Book Week, the Children’s Department had a puppet 
show. It was presented by two library borrowers, sisters who have been performing with 
their own puppets for seven years. They did Rumplestiltskin this time. 

The Children’s Department of the New Rochelle Public Library has had a small 
model of “Nellie’’ from ‘New World for Nellie’ by Rowland Emett on display. Three 
small boys attired in engineer’s caps and neckerchiefs had their picture taken with 
Nellie’ for the local paper. During Book Week the Children’s Department displayed 
letters written from Beatrix Potter to Mrs. John Steele, who as a little girl knew the famous 
author. The letters have pencil sketches and are as delightful as the famous books. 
Peter Rabbit “in person’’ was at the library from 2 to 5 p.m. each day to tell his story. 
The room also displayed a ten-foot frieze of the animals from Miss Potter’s books, minia- 
ture Viennese bronze and English pottery figurines of the Peter Rabbit characters and 
the book in seven languages. By the way, the Peter who told stories was Frances Kramer 
of the library staff. 

The Bag O’Tales radio story hour, one of the oldest continuous library-sponsored 
story hours in the country, is planning the celebration of its fifteenth year on the air. 
Stories are told every Saturday by the school and public librarians and teachers of 
Westchester County. 

Book Week was celebrated on Sunday by the White Plains Children’s Department 
with Tony Palazzo speaking and drawing. An audience of over 200 children of all ages 
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and mothers and fathers attended. The florists of the city filled the room with flowers for 
the occasion. 

Yonkers Public Library Children’s Department used the son of a staff member to 
bring the Book Week poster to life as publicity for their open house for teachers, parents 
and city officials. The living poster was photographed with the Mayor for the front page 
of the paper. 


NORTH DAKOTA. The State Library Commission, under the direction of Mrs. Hazel W. 
Byrnes, is making great strides in library work. They get out a leaflet of several long 
mimeographed papers giving information about many school and public library projects. 
There are also brief annotations of new books and attention is called to important articles 
in library literature and to national programs and coming events. Such wide-awake and 
helpful service might well be used as a pattern in other states. 


OHIO. Youngstown Publio Library is in its third year with the radio program ‘Youth 
Reviews the Books.’’ This year they are using the American Heritage theme and are 
presenting the books in chronological order. Books dealing with each period are reviewed 
by three students, each from a different school. Members of the Public Library High School 
Reading Club who are interested in journalism are for the first time this year issuing 
a two-page news sheet about school and library activities, book reviews, new books 
and other items of interest. The newspaper is mimeographed and distributed through the 
public and school libraries. Monthly meetings held by the club feature the study of 
present conditions in other countries. Members from each high school take their turns in 
being responsible for reading the books and leading the discussion. Madeline Margo is 
in charge of young people’s work. 

OREGON. Book Week activities at the Library Association of Portland centered around 
a book list entitled, ‘This is Our America.’ The list includes seventy-five annotated titles 
or grades four to eight on all aspects of American life, past and present. The children's 
ibrarians talked to approximately forty P.T.A. groups where the lists were distributed 
and the books exhibited. Copies of these books for the branch libraries, the central 
Children’s Room and for two exhibit collections were purchased with funds from a be- 
quest. Single copies of the lists are available upon request. 


PENNSYLVANIA. The Young People’s Department in Pittsburgh’s Carnegie Library 
found many good ideas for posters and displays in Arthur Sadler’s ‘Paper Sculpture,” 
published by Blandford. In December the creche pictured in the book was made and 
used in a display case. The figures are very simple to make and very effective when 
lisplayed against a dark blue background on which angel's hair has been spread very 
thinly so that it gives the impression of an airy cloud. At least once a year we have a 
Let's have a party” display of books on games, decorations, food, dancing and man- 
ners. The Dennison pamphlet entitled “Parties with a Purpose’’ gives some very good 
ye-catching suggestions to use as the center of the display. Directions are easy to follow. 

(If you have a good source for ideas please send a note to the Associate Editor so 
the whole membership may benefit from your experience.) 

Hazelwood Branch Library in Pittsburgh gave a Book Week party for teen-age 
jirls on Tuesday evening. A committee of eight girls from six schools met to plan the 
1ctivities. They made 150 invitations, prepared a skit and publicized the event. At the 
arty, book games were played before and after the program. The program consisted of 
musical numbers, the skit, a book talk and some impromptu tap dancing. 

Wylie Avenue Branch Library gave a special program for teen-agers. They spon- 
ored a book annotation writing contest in three nearby schools. Prizes were awarded 
1t the program. One of the schools furnished a brass ensemble, and the young people 
ilso listened to a book talk. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. The Children’s Department of the Pierre Public Library held a Book 
Week character contest. They used the one put out by the Book Week Council. It is in 
two groups: 4th, 5th, and 6th grades; 7th and 8th grades. The librarian, Mrs. Angie 
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Warren, made one for the primary grades. The contest created a great deal of interest 
in characters in books and was very successful as an educational project. The American 
Association of University Women gave money for the books used as prizes for the 
children. Due to several ties the library has supplemented it. The winners were allowed 
to select their own books with Mrs. Warren's approval as to quality and cost. Selections 
were of high quality. 









WASHINGTON. ‘The Children’s Department of the Seattle Public Library has heavy de- 
mand on its material for handwork and activities that are suitable for groups of younger 
children, as Brownies, Cub Scouts, etc. We have found that simple puppetry can some- 
times answer the demand, although with unskilled leaders a little help is needed to 
make the books as useful as they might be. Worxing with the Seattle Puppet Club, a 
group that specializes in doing simple puppetry with children, we have put on demonstra- 
tions in five branches, inviting parents, leaders and teachers, letting them actually work 
with the materials, see the books of puppetry and plays, and examine the finished 
products. The simplest kinds of puppets were used: spool puppets, fist puppets, paper 
bag puppets, etc. These demonstrations were enthusiastically attended and we feel it 
did much to make our collections of materials known and usable. We made the subject 
of the work shops and puppet books the theme of a half-hour television show the week 
before, using about seven minutes for discussion of the books, presenting a little play 
by three Cub Scout boys and demonstrating the making of a paper bag puppet by a 
member of the Puppet Club. The program was very well received and impressed us 
again how effective it often is to work through existing organizations of the community.” 


In keeping with the theme of National Children’s Book Week, the Spokane Public 
Library's Juvenile Department was decorated in a circus theme. A miniature Merry- Go- 
Round about eighteen inches in diameter was gaily decorated with red, yellow, green 
and blue cloth. Tiny books were placed around the edges in place of animals and bean 
bag clowns were proudly perching atop the books or clinging tightly to the poles. Large 
cardboard clowns marked the tables of new books for the various age groups. Another 
gay clown held paper balloons of various colors and sizes on which the scrambled 
letters of popular titles were pasted. As a special event we featured the new book,, 
‘The Secret of Plenty House’ written by a local author, Janette Graham. Mrs. Graham 
spoke to several of the upper grades which visited the library during the week. On dis- 
play we had a model of Plenty House, made by a local high school student. Younger 
children, visiting during the week, had an opportunity to suggest names for a new clown 
puppet recently purchased by the library.’’ Hazel Hart, who is one of our reporters is 
also children’s librarian in Spokane. 

































People who attend A.L.A. Conference in 1953 must swing around through Tacoma 
arid see the new library there. Helen Armstrong and June R. Starkey have sent in 
descriptions of the Young Adult's and Children’s Divisions, which sound out of this 
world. Miss Armstrong writes, ‘The Young Adult Division is situated in the front corner 
of the new building. Its large windows look out on two busy streets, which, from the 
outside offei a fine view of the books and the young people, thus inviting more teen- 
agers to come in and browse. This division is separated from the rest of the first floor 
only by four-foot shelving so that there is a feeling of spaciousness and a continuity 
with the remainder of the collection. The Young Adult Division serves only as a brows- 
ing and recreational collection with no attempt to give reference assistance. The shelv- 
ing and furniture are blond birch and the color scheme is carried out in lime and dark 
red." Miss Starkey says, ‘Color, much light and a modern look is the over-all picture 
of the new Children’s Room. The colors are Swedish red and Indian turquoise. Much 
pleasure and beauty are supplied by the two sandstone fireplaces which are in the story 
hour room and the main children's room.” Imagine having a regular children’s room 
with additional stacks in the basement plus a story hour room, work room, department 
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head's room, boys’ and girls’ lavatories and a separate entrance as well as one through 
the main library. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee Public Library’s radio program entitled “Young Moderns and 
Authors Talk Books’’ has won the award of the Milwaukee Radio Council for the third 
time. Congratulations to the librarians of the Children’s Department for their outstand- 
ing work. 

WYOMING. Natrona County Public Library at Casper has had some unusual and at- 
tractive displays which have required little financial outlay. Mrs. Edna Lockhart, the 
Children’s Librarian, reports, “In connection with Children’s Book Week decorations, we 
constructed a ‘book stall’ from a carton in which a large refrigerator had been shipped 
to a local shop. Both inside and outside surfaces were covered with shiny green paper, 
then adorned with new book wrappers and the Book Week slogan, ‘Reading is Fun.’ 
Inside we placed a small table to hold new books, and a chair, with a light overhead. 
This proved a popular browsing spot all during our Book Week observance. Later the 
structure was transformed into Santa’s work shop, with a mock fireplace, work bench, 
and elves making assorted toys. (The elves had been given us by the Firestone store 
after they had used them.) This, of course, became an important feature in our Christmas 
set-up. Another attraction was a swinging tiger, reading a new book, his eyes lighting 
up intermittently from the fun of reading. The Standard Filling Station across the street 
loaned us this intriguing display. We pasted the book wrapper over the red crown and 
topped the whole with ‘Reading is Fun.’ Small children especially got a bang out of this 
device.” 


New WHITTLESEY HOUSE Books for Spring 
~ GOD LOVES YOU 


By CATHERINE and PETER MARSHALL. The 
author of A Man Called Peter presents a beautiful 
little book of stories and prayers which Catherine and 
Peter Marshall and their son, Peter John, have loved. 
Pictures in brown and white and three colors by 
Nora S. Unwin. A beautiful Easter gift. Ages 6-10. 


$2.00 
ROCKET AWAY! 4 ~ 


By FRANCES FROST. For the first time, a space adventure for 
the 6-to-10 year olds! David and Jean take the Planetarium’s 
thrilling rocket trip through outer space to explore the moon. 
Illustrated with authentic pictures by Pau! Galdone. $2.00 


THE TREE ON THE ROAD TO TURNTOWN 

By GLENN O. BLOUGH, Specialist in Elementary 
Science, U.S. Office of Education. Illustrated by Jeanne 
Bendick. The story of Skipp, and his dog, Ripp, of 
squirrels and rabbits, moles and mice, skunks and 
skinks, but most of all about a growing tree. 

Ages 6-10. 

WHITTLESEY HOUSE: 
A Division of the McGraw-Hill Book Co., N.Y 
Write for free catalog of Whittlesey House Books 
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PRESENTS FOR 


Four 
New 
Titles 
in the 
famous 
FIRST 
BOOKS 


fi 


... “the FIRST 
book to read 
on any sub- 
ject” 


All cloth bound. 
All large 


clear type. 


All fully 
colortully 
illustrated. 


ONLY $1.75 
each 


. A new EASY-TO-READ book for the six-to-nine-year olds! 


DONNY AND COMPANY 
By Elizabeth Kinsey: pictures by Mary Stevens. 


A warm, humorous story of the everyday adventures of seven-year- 
old Donny Willis and his friends---in which a project they begin is 


SPRING 


The First Book of 
SPACE TRAVEL 


Written and illustrated by Jeanne Bendick. It's out of this 
world! This vivid, factual introduction tells what space is, 
how we will probably reach it, and what we are likely to 
find when we cross the exciting new frontier. With au- 
thentic, up-to-date pictures and diagrams of rockets and a 
glossary of space lingo. No. 34 $1.75 April 


The First Book of JAPAN 


By Helen Mears; pictures by Kathleen Elgin. A fascinating 
glimpse of the Japanese people and their customs. Con- 
trasts between traditional ways and mcdern trends are 
shown through the ceremonies and festivals which make 
a colorful part of Japanese life today. No. 30 $1.75 April 


The First Book of SAILING 


By Marion Lineaweaver: pictures by Jack Coggins. A won- 
derful introduction to a delightful sport, describing in simple 
terms what makes a boat sail, how to steer a small boat in 
fair weather and foul, which knots to know, what to do in 
an emergency, rules of the road, charts and buoys. A 
glossary of sailing terms and gay pictures and diagrams 
make the directions easy to follow. No. 36 $1.75 May 


The First Book of PLANTS 


By Alice Dickinson: pictures by Paul Wenck. This readable 
interesting book explores the wonder world of plants-— 
tells what they are, what they do, how they do it and the 
help they are to men. Many accurate pictures and diagrams 
make the text unusually clear. No. 38 $1.75 May 


FREE illustrated 


catalog on 
request. 


FRANKLIN 


WATTS, Inc. 
699 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. 21 


taken up by the whole community. A Junior Literary Guild Selection. 
By the author of the popular Sea View Secret, LARGE TYPE $2.50 April 
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Children’s Book List, Spring 1953 


For Younger Children 
Before | Go To Sleep 


By ENID BLYTON. Illustrated in three colors by Catherine 


Scholz. Bible stories retold for the quite young, with short 
prayers to relate them to a child's daily life. 128 pages. $2.50 


)) Allan and Trisha Visit Science Park 


By BRADFORD WASHBURN and CAROLINE HARRISON. 
Audio-visual approach, in book form, to the pleasure and prof- 
it to be found in any good museum of science. 64 pages. $2.00 


For Middle-Age Children 
Oolak’s Brother 


By BUD HELMERICKS. Diagrammatic drawings by Henry B. 
Kane. First-hand descriptions of how Eskimos live, with man 
drawings of their actual tools and equipment. 160 pages. $2.7 


>) Beginner’s Luck 


By ORIEL MALET. Illustrated by Fritz Wegner. A story 
compounded of three irrepressible youngsters and a ballet 
troupe. 256 pages. $2.75 


For Older Children 
he Story of People 


By MAY EDEL. Illustrated by Herbert Danska. A new and dif- 
ferent “Story of Mankind” for young people. 192 pages. $3.00 


Holidays Around the World 
By JOSEPH GAER. Illustrated in two colors by Anne Marie 
Jauss. Compares the festival days and customs of the people of 
each of the five major world religions. 224 pp. $3.00 


The Golden Stallion’s Revenge 


By RUTHERFORD G. MONTGOMERY. Illustrated by 
George Giguere. Sequel to The Capture of the Golden Stallion. 
256 pages. $2.75 


All bound in Cloth 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
BOSTON 8, MASS. 














Children enjoy “looking it up” 
in World Book! 


Easy to use! World Book is arranged alphabetically, like a 
telephone book. 


Fun to read! The story-like text is fascinating. Articles are 
written to meet the reference needs and reading skills at 
various age levels. 


Wonderful pictures! More than 18,000 illustrations, includ- 
ing more than 2,100 in color, help facts come alive. 


Accurate! Articles are written by recognized experts, then 
exhaustively checked for accuracy. 


World Book Encyclopedia 


Ist Choice of America’s schools and libraries 


FIELD ENTERPRISES, INC., EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
MERCHANDISE MART PLAZA, CHICAGO 54, ILLINOIS 





